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GERMANY AND EUROPEAN CO-OPERATION! 
A. H. van Scherpenberg 


I have a very vivid recollection of the last occasion when I had_ the 
pleasure to speak before this select gathering. That was two years ago. 
I then spoke on the situation in Germany and its slow and painful re- 
covery from the ravages of war. Tonight I intend to tell you a little bit about 
the position of Germany with regard to European co-operation. The 
choice of this subject shows the progress which has since then been made, 
not only economically but also politically. Two years ago it was economics 
and nothing but economics, which occupied our minds. It was really 
a matter of life and death, a matter of starvation or having just enough 
to feed our people. Since then we have to some extent, I think, gone 
beyond this pure animal stage. We are again becoming a political 
society. We are beginning again to take our place in the comity of 
nations. 


I feel it may be of some interest to you to hear a little about how and 
what we think and feel about one of the great historic movements of our 
times, a movement towards the closer integration and co-operation of the 
European countries. If one hears about things like the United States of 
Europe, one very easily thinks that this is something entirely new. And yet 
may I take you for a few minutes back into history to show that the idea of 
European unity has very sound and deep roots in the common history 
of Europe. 


The unity of Europe, as we conceive it today, although its history 
begins some 1200 or 1300 years ago, found its first concrete realisation in 
the Frankish Empire of Charles the First in the 9th century. This Empire 
considered itself to be the direct successor of old Roman Empire, 
which stretched over the whole known western world of antiquity. 
The Frankish Empire actually included the whole of Western Europe, 
France, a very large part of what later became Germany, Italy and large 
parts of Spain. The British Isles were also at that time very closely 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 3, 1952, 
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connected with this vast centre of political gravity, At that time, 
European feeling existed as a reality. It was based not on brute con- 
quest, not on any military supremacy by one tribe or prince, but it was 
based on a common ideal of cultural and religious feelings. 


This ideal survived political unity by many centuries. I think 
we can safely say that at least up to the religious wars of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, the unity of Europe was felt somehow by the 
mass of the people and especially the mass of the politically conscious 
people. It was natural that this should be so. For during all these cen- 
turies the social structure of this semi-continent or sub-continent, as 
perhaps you would prefer to call it, remained unaltered. There was a 
federal system reaching from the eastern marches of Germany to the 
British Isles and from the northern shores of the Baltic Sea to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 


There was of course considerable political disintegration going on dur- 
ing those centuries, largely due to the Punic tussle. Buta real split took place 
much later in the 16th and 17th centuries, when with the split in the Chris- 
tian confessions, the community of ideals and of social structure was lost. 
In those two centuries, this disintegration made rapid progress. It found 
its great social and intellectural climax in the French Revolution, asa result 
of which the idea of national states grew up in Europe and became in itself 
an ideal. We are today very much accustomed to think of national states 
and to the idea of nationalism as something natural and something as old 
as European and perhaps as human history. But, as I have just said, in so 
far as Europe is concerned, the idea of national states was born not much 
earlier than 150 years ago. It was under the inspiration of this idea that 
the big national units emerged in Europe. This development really came 
into full play in the course of the 19th century. Even during that period 
there were some who could hark back to the idea of European unity and 
some of the greates: spirits of European history were devoted to that idea. 
There was, for example, Napoleon, who tried, on the basis of the French 
Revolution, to unite Europe, to create a single Europe. But he was bound 
to fail, because in a period cf a rising movement of nationalism, it was not 
possible to blend nations together. The ideas, which were the basis of the 
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French Revolution, were bound to destroy the idea of Napoleon to create a 
single Europe out of this Revolution. 


Later, there were less ostentatious but none-the-less very important 
movements and trends in the direction of European unity. There was, after 
the Napoleonic Wars, the so-called Holy Alliance, which was a very close 
political association of the European nations. It could not succeed, be- 
cause it was purely retrospective. A generation later there was a trend 
which reached its target or rather came near to reaching its target, namely 
the so-called concert of powers. Underlying it was the common resolve 
of the European nations to work together and, as far as possible, to consider 
themselves a group with common interests. These nations were to settle 
their mutual difficulties more or less peacefully through conferences and by 
negotiation and if necessary—-I do not want to be cynical, but I must say— 
by a little war, which was localised, as far as possible. So there was a great 
deal of European unity even in those days. This European unity was so 
self-understood that most people did not even notice the fact that there 
was the gold standard, a monetary system of international gold standard, 
which really meant that apart from certain customs barriers, there was 
entirely free trade and an entirely free flow of monetary values in this whole 
group of European nations and partly beyond it. 


World War I smashed that system. After that war, the idea of Euro- 
pean unity was again taken up and was tried. But at that time there was 
the League of Nations which functioned on a world-wide basis and had very 
great hopes of attaining its aim. But the old nationalism was still very 
active. World War II was an attempt again at the creation of a united 
Europe, an attempt which was bound to fail because it was based on force, 
and on a complete lack of regard for the feelings and interests of the mem- 
bers of the European comity. This attempt failed as did Napoleon’s. 


This whole history, which I have tried to sketch to you, of more than 
a thousand years, has in its present stage very interesting developments to 
show. After World War II, in spite of bitterness on all sides, and in 
spite of everything that had happened, there was in nearly all the countries, 
at least of Europe, somehow a feeling that the old system was obsolete : 
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that nationalism, which had begun asa great ideal, had through its exaggera- 
tions become a curse to humanity and that something should be tried on a 
higher level. So on this basis of idealistic aims and at the same time of 
practical necessity arose, surprisingly soon after the crash of 1945, a new 
movement of European unity. 


I must now call your attention to two little facts, which have proved 
rather important. It may have struck you that I have not mentioned 
Russia. Now in this whole history, which I followed here through more 
than 1,000 years, there has only been a very short period in which Russia 
really tried to take part in European affairs and that was in relation to the 
Holy Alliance, when Russia was undoubtedly the bad spirit of the whole 
business and was mainly responsible for its abolutely reactionary and, 
therefore, hopeless character. Later in the so-called concert of nations 
Russia played a somewhat similar part. But even then Russia was in some 
way always an outsider. Only with the Crimean War, did Russia become 
fairly involved in European affairs. 


The next stage was the famous Berlin Conference when Russia felt 
itself let down by her partners in the European concert. Russia suffered 
badly in the Far East, where she was defeated by Japan. Not long after that, 
Russia became chiefly responsible for World War I, because of which the 
concert of Europe broke into pieces. I say this only to show that Russia 
never really was a live part of this whole movement. 


The other factor which is very interesting is England. England was a 
very live part of this whole European conception. But it too always play- 
ed rather an outsider’s part. It had always somehow its own interests. 
I am speaking without levelling any blame or reproach, but just stating a 
fact. England always had some interests, which were not in conformity 
with the interests of the European countries ; and yet it had very close 
cultural, economic and even political relations with the rest of Europe. 
Thus England, while it was not immediately in the game, it was certainly 
concerned with it and that to a very large extent. 


After the Second World War, Europe was left in a shambles and there 
was undoubtedly some danger of anarchy in European countries. But 
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fortunately there were countries that felt that nobody could afford that 
Europe should fall to pieces and become a prey to anarchism, revolution 


and complete destitution. 


As a result of the Marshall Aid, the first practical step in European 
recovery was taken. The Organisation for European Economic Co- 
Operation was set upin Paris. This was the first international organisation 
to which Germany was admitted as a full partner on equal status. This 
Organisation, which was originally built up as an agency for the just dis- 
tribution of trade, very quickly developed into a genuine partnership 
between all the nations which had formed it. A great deal of very useful 
economic work has been done by it. Many of the barriers, which were 
erected for more or less selfish or short-sighted reasons, were broken down. 
An instrument for the settlement of payments amongst the member- 
countries was set up, and has given excellent service and about which 
one can only hope that it will gradually turn into a perfect instrument 
of economic and financial unity, in some respects similar to the old gold 
standard. But that is not all. 


To a certain extent the whole spirit of foreign trade has changed as a 
result of the policy of the O.E.E.C. For the last 25 years or so, it has been 
the usual thing for one country to buy foreign exchange; if it has a deficit, 
to reduce its imports. The other countries reacted by reducing their imports 
from that country. So the recovery of the first country, instead of being as 
quick as possible, was by such methods further delayed and you get a 
cumulative trend in international trade; under the O.E.E.C. exactly the op- 
posite thing takes place. If one country finds itself compelled to adopt 
certain restrictions, the other countries will, under the O.E.E.C., instead of 
closing their doors, open them wide, maintain their liberalisation, even 
extend it and so help the country which is in difficulties to overcome them 
as quickly as possible. 


That is a very important principle and its application is a great step 
forwad frem the policy which was usually customary during the last 25 
years and which unfortunately even today.is not unknown. Now here is 
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the first organisation which tends towards European integration, an 
organisation in which Germany has been able to co-operate whole- 
heartedly and which we feel is doing a great deal towards removing 
friction and bad feelings in the economic field in Europe. 


But this Organisation still has on the whole no power ; it has only the 
power to advise through resolutions of its Council. And if one member 
wants to leave, it is free to do so and still there is a great deal of voluntary 
co-operation in this movement. However, as I said, there has at the same 
time been an urge for greater co-operation, the urge for greater integration 
and for getting closer to each other. This urge has found expression in 
various ways, quite independently of the O.E.E.C., and it began, more 
or less, with the Council of Europe. 


The Council of Europe, after all, represents a very important political 
agreement, a sort of a convention of all European countries. The difficulty 
is that it has no executive function, and no power except the power of 
persuasion and the power of good reason. It holds its meetings in Stras- 
bourg. There is the meeting of the Council of Ministers and a sort of 
parliamentary council, consisting of members of all European parliaments. 
The influence of this organization on the whole trend of European policies 
has been far from negligible. I do not think that without the Council 
of Europe being in existence, two other measures, which have a practical 
nature, would have had the psychological basis needed for their 
realisation. 


The first of these, and probably the more important one, is the so- 
called Schuman Plan or the European ‘community’ of iron, steel and coal. 
This has been accepted after long negotiations by all the governments con- 
cerned, viz., all the steel producing countries of Europe, that is to say, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland 
and Italy. It has been passed by all the Parliaments and is now in actual 
working. Now this European steel and coal community is a most astonish- 
ing organisation, because it is actually a super-structure, It is an interna- 
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tional sovereign body, which can make binding laws for all the member- 
countries. But it is restricted to coal and iron and steel. It would be a 
great mistake to think that this is just a sort of super coal and steel trust. It 
is nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it is really a trust in the good sense 
of the word, that is to say, the Schuman Plan authority is entrusted with 
the utilization of the resources of the member-countries in coal and iron for 
the common interests not only of the member-countries, but altogether for 
the whole world. Germany and France are at present the main partners. 
U.K. has stayed out, for reasons which she herself knows best ; but she is 
co-operating closely with this international body. This body is something 
entirely different in structure from the O.E.E.C., but it has immediate 
legislative possibilities and power. 


A second organisation of this kind is at present on its way to realisation, 
and when itmaterialises, I think the unification of Europe will no longer 
be far off. That is the European Defence Community. There again a 
very similar body will be set up; and this body will have its impact, not 
just on some aspects of the economy of Europe, but on the whole armed 
forces of Europe. It will make internecine wars impossible. It will make 
it impossible for European armed forces to be used for any purposes other 
than purely defensive purposes, for none of the member-states would be at 
liberty to use their armed forces for selfish or imperialistic purposes. All the 
members are very closely inter-woven and there are no national commands 
of the armies. There is only the international command, and the national 
units do not go beyond divisional strength, at the utmost. This would be, 
I think, one of the greatest attempts in setting up a real co-operative organi- 
sation amongst nations, which for centuries were at loggerheads. The 
agreements have been signed. They are now under examination by the 
various parliaments and have a good prospect of being adopted. I may 
say that Germany, which has taken to heart the lesson of the last war and 
of the policies followed during the last 30 years, perhaps more than any 
other country, will lead in co-operating in all these organisations. Iam 
proud to say that our new Germany is wholeheartedly and with full con- 
viction participating in all these great new developments, which are bound 
to have favourable results, not merely for the countries of Europe, but also 
for many other countries, which are today working with Europe. Thes¢ 
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developments will give the European countries a spirit of peaceful co-opera- 
tion and do away with a great deal of the nationalist and economic rivalries, 
which used to arise from too narrow fields of activity. This will lead to 
active friendship not only between European countries but also between 
them aad other countries of the world, including those of the East. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: How is the process of European integration, described by 
the speaker, likely to be affected by (i) the differences which apparently 
exist between Germany and France on the Saar, and (ii) by the desire of the 
German people to unify the two parts of Germany ? 


Dr. A. H. van Scherpenberg : As to the first question, one of the aims 
of European integration is the final settlement of age-long rivalries 
between Germany and France. This settlement will naturally take a 
good deal of hard thinking and hard bargaining. But I am quite con- 


vinced that a solution is possible and that it will be effected, if only be- 
cause of the common desire of Germany and France for European unity. 


As to the second question, the German nation has a passionate desire 
to be reunited. The formation of an European community will certainly 
be in no way a hinderance to such a reunion. Onthecontrary, the stron- 
ger and more prosperous the European community (including West 
Germany) becomes, the greater will be the attraction for the Eastern part 
to rejoin it. One will have to look at this problem with patience and try 
to create conditions which will make it worth while for our friends in the 
East to pin their hopes on reunion. 


Question : What is the position of Germany regarding the recent 
question of help to Israel and the protests of the Middle East Muslim 


countries ? 


Dr. A. H. van Scherpenberg: | feel that at the present stage, I, as a govern- 
ment representative, should not say too much on this subject. I think ata 
moment when negotiations between governments are taking place on 4 
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very delicate subject, it is never useful that one should try to. explain. one 
way or the other. So I would like you to forgive me if I try to avoid this 
issue. But I would like to say just one thing. 1 would like to appeal here 
for a little understanding and sympathy for our situation. I think our re- 
lations with the Arab world have been always more than friendly—they 
have been cordial. 


There is a certain habit among friends that one tries to understand 
the difficulties of the other. If I go back to the history of the last 50 years, 
I find that in spite of our traditional friendship, we have found more than 
once the Arab countries lined up with the British. They did so, for good 
reasons, in World War I, because that gave them their only chance of 
winning their independence. In World War II they were, largely under 
duress, again forced to toe the line. I do not think that even in those years, 
you found one hard or unfriendly word about the Arab countries or the 
Arab people said in Germany. We understood their position. We realised 
that they were under duress and we felt that this should not interfere with 
our friendship. Today we too are under compulsion ; and I hope that 
just as we have appreciated your position on two occasions, perhaps you 
would see your way to appreciating our position on this occasion. 


Question: With the background of what you have said in your lecture, 
how do you account for the revival of Nazism in Germany, which, | 
understand, it is very popular there now. 


Dr. A. H. van Scherpenberg: 1 wish you came to Germany to see the 
things for yourself. I can assure you that only in some remote corner of 
the-country, would you find some disgruntled officer or some disgruntled 
former party member who feels that for him times were much better 20 


years ago. That is all I can say on this question. 
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COMMUNIST YUGOSLAVIA AND ITS MUSLIMS! 


K. Sarwar Hasan 


It was over a year ago that I received through the Yugoslav Legation 
in Karachi an invitation to visit Yugoslavia as an official guest. However, 
it was not possible for me until October this year to undertake the journey 
to that most fascinating country. I travelled by air to Rome and thence 
proceeded by train. The railway to the Yugoslav border passes through 
Trieste, affording a magnificient view of its harbour. From the border, 
12. hours’ journey by train brings the traveller to Belgrade, the capital 
of Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia, with its rivers, plains, hills, mountains and forests, is one 
of the most beautiful countries that I have visited. In October, it was 
one vast expanse of green, broken in some places by the red, orange and 
yellow of the autumn. Literally, Yugolsavia means the land of South 


Slavs. The country, which is organised as a federation, consists of six 
republics, namely, Serbia (6°5 million people), Croatia (3°75 million peo- 
ple), Slovenia (1°4 million people), Bosnia-Herzegovina (2°5 million people), 
Montenegro (380,000 people), and Macedonia (1°15 million people). 
The total population thus is about 16 million. The total area is about 
100,000 square miles. 


The entire territory, except Slovenia and Croatia, was at one time 
or another under the rule of the Turks. The first Turkish victory over 
the Serbs was won in the battle of Maritsa in 1371. Murad I defeated 
them again in the battle of Kosovo Polje in 1389, as a result of which 
the Serbs became vassals of the Ottoman Empire. By 1459, the Turks 
had conquered the whole of Serbia, by 1463 Bosnia, by 1483 Herzego- 
vina, by 1499 Montenegro. In 1690, the Austrians took Belgrade from 
the Turks, only to be driven out of it, two years later. In 1716, the 
Austrians again took Belgrade and the surrounding territory; but surren- 
dered them to the Turks in 1739. In 1789, the Austrians once more 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on November 6, 1952. 
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took Belgrade and captured large areas of Turkish territory ; and in 1791, 
they returned them to the Turks, retaining North Bosnia. In 1799, Selim I 
recognized the independence of Montenegro. In 1804, began the great 
Serbian revolt, led by Petrovic, against the Turks. In 1813 the Turks 
defeated Petrovic. In 1815, there was another revolt, led by Victor 
Obrenovic. In 1817, the Pashalik of Belgrade attained a measure of auto- 
nomy. In 1830, Milos was invested by Sultan Mahmud as hereditary Prince 
of Serbia and entrusted with complete internal authority. The Turkish 
troops were confined to a few garrisons and the Turkish landlords were 
to sell their holdings. In 1867, Turkish forces were completely withdrawn. 
In 1878, by the Treaty of San Stefano, after the Russo-Turkish war, in 
which Serbia had fought on the side of Russia against the Turks, 
Serbia and Montenegro became completely independent and their terri- 
tories considerably enlarged at the expense of Turkey. In 1908, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were annexed by Austria. As a result of the Balkan 
wars of 1912-13, Turkey lost Macedonia, which was apportioned between 
Greece and Serbia. This was the last territorial transaction between 
Turkey and Serbia. 


What was the nature of Turkish rule in these territories ? Judged by 
contemporary European standards, it was undoubtedly liberal. The 
Turks did not foist their religion and culture on the Yugoslavs by force. 
If they had done that, the whole of Yugoslavia would have been Muslim 
today and probably an integral part of Turkish dominions. Generally 
speaking the Turks did not even rule over Yugoslavia directly. They did 
so through local princes. The Yugoslavs today say that they missed the 
Renaissance because they were under Turkish domination. Nevertheless 
even during the Turkish regime, Yugoslavia produced men of letters 
and science and the Serbian language survived well enough to be an 
effective medium of thought and speech today. Even so, Turkish 
rule was foreign rule ; and the Yugoslavs wanted to have independence. 
Hence the series of revolts that led ultimately to the expulsion of the Turks 
from their lands. 


However, the Turkish rule has left a permanent impression on Yugo- 
slav culture. Some of the pottery and woollen tapestry that I saw in 
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Yugoslavia might have been made in our Frontier Province. There are 
many words in Yugoslav speech that are the same as in Urdu. There are 
certain dishes which are identical with ours. And galia and halva have 
the same names. 


Before World War I, Yugoslavia was ruled by a hereditary monarchy. 
On March 25, 1941, the Royal Government, by a treaty signed at Vienna, 
joined the German-Italian-Japanese Axis. Two days later, the people 
rose against it in the streets of Belgrade. Better death than slavery, they 
said. President Roosevelt called the 27th March “the turning point in 
Hitler’s fate’. In Yugoslavia, the Germays met with fierce resistance. 
At first, the Allies supported Draza Mihailovic, whose aim was that after 
the war, the King who had fled to Cairo, should be brought back 
to rule over Yugoslavia. But it was really under the leadership of Josif 
Broz, now Marshal Tito, that the people rallied to fight the Germans. 
A poor metal worker, who had been imprisoned for 5 years for communist 
activities, Tito formed a patriotic anti-fascist front. The Germans over- 
ran the whole of Yugoslavia. But they were never able completely to 
reduce it. Tito’s Partisans converted the entire country into one vast field 
of battle. 


Germany was forced to keep 20 divisions in Yugoslavia, i.e., more 
than a million men. According to Yugoslav accounts, by 1944, when the 
Red Army appeared, Tito’s Partisans had killed 500,000 enemy soldiers 
and captured more than 600,000 and liberated three-fourths of the coun- 
try. They had not merely to fight the Germans and the Italians, but also 
Mihailovic’s Chetnicks and the native fascists called the Ustasi. 
There were seven big offensives against the Partisans. Until the Russians 
and the Western allies started giving them help in 1944, the Partisans had 
no arms, except those that they captured from their enemies ; and what they 
captured included machine guns, rifles, mortars, aeroplanes, tanks and 
vehicles. 


A special feature of the Partisan movement was that women parti- 
cipated equally with men in actual fighting. This is not surprising, for 
in Yugoslavia, women do every kind of hard manual work that is done 
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by men, including road building, cutting mountain sides and felling trees. 
The songs that the Partisans sang, when going into battle, are today sung 
by millions of people. The tales of their heroism are recited by the entire 
nation. Scores of places, on banks of rivers, on sides or tops of mountains, 
in dense forests or on open plains, were pointed out to me, where fighting 
had taken place and where memorials have been erected to the men and 
women who had given their lives for their country. Thus practically every 
village has its own epics and its own heroes and heroines. Twefttyfive 
of the most outstanding of them are Muslims, amongst these the heroines 
Vahida Maglajlic and Zahirevic Hasan-Laca. The Partisans generally 
followed the guerilla technique. Often they evacuated inhabited locali- 
ties, entire families hiding themselves in forests, whence they played ha- 
voc on the enemy. Before the end of 1941, the number of Partisans was 
about 40,000, fighting mostly with farm implements. By the end of the 
war, there were 800,000 of them, organised as an army. 


Yugoslavia suffered terrible losses during the war. About 1.75 million 
men, women and children were killed, or 1 out of every 9 inhabitants of 
the country. There were 3°75 million in concentration camps. 3°5 million 
were rendered homeless. Most mines, factories and electric plants, 
289,000 farms, 50% of railways track, 67% of horses, 55% of cattle, 63% 
of sheep, 24% of orchards, and 38% of vineyards were destroyed. 


In the little Bosnian town of Jajce, on November 29, 1943, at a secret 
conference of Partisan delegates from all over the country, it was decided 
to abolish the monarchy and to lay the foundation of a new government, 
with Tito at its head. As new territory was liberated, it passed under the 
control of this government. 


Before the last war, Yugoslavia was one of the most backward of 
European countries. Of this there is still plenty of evidence, both in the 
towns and in the countryside. One.sees rude carts drawns by bullocks, 
old women pathetically carrying dry twigs on their backs for fuel, clothes 
and shoes more Asian than European and primitive sanitation. Yugo- 
slavs attribute their backwardness to the long period during which they 
were under Turkish rule, But the whole of Eastern Europe and Russia 
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were also backward ; and these were never under Turkish rule. How- 
ever the fact is that all these regions, including Yugoslavia, remained 
untouched by the developments of science and technology, which trans- 
formed the face of Western Europe, through industrialisation and overseas 
trade. Yugoslavia was until the last war a land of illiterate, superstitious, 
and conservative peasants. My Yugoslav friends told me that until then 
only 55% of the people were literate. To the share of 5% of the popula- 
tion fell about 60% of the country’s produce and business, while 92°, 
of the people, who comprise the poor or middle class peasants, had 
between them the rest. Yugoslavia had its intellectuals and advanced 
people. But they formed a class by themselves. They were different 
from the poverty-stricken masses. The situation was the same 
as in any country of the Middle East or Southern Asia today. Whatever 
industry there was, was in the hands of the foreigners. Today Yugosla- 
via is modernizing her agriculture and is well set on the road to becoming 
one of the industrialised nations of the world. 


Landlordism has been abolished. A peasant alone can hold land. 
But he may decide not to and surrender it to a cooperative. If he 
does that, he enjoys the benefits accruing from joining a cooperative, in 
matter of the use of agricultural machinery and the availability of seed and 
fertilizers and such benefits as social insurance, medical aid and old age 
pension. Today there are in Yugoslavia over 7,000 cooperatives, com- 
prising about 400,000 families. But there will be more, as more farm 
machines are produced. The production through a cooperative is 20-50", 
more than what an individual farmer produces. So far, the co- 
operatives involve less than 30% of the country’s arable land. There is 
no compulsion for peasants to join cooperatives. I myself met farmers 
who had not joined cooperatives. 


There is, throughout the country, a systematic movement to bring 
the benefits of science and culture to the villages. Libraries, reading 
rooms, theatres and day nurseries have been established. Peasants’ 
houses are generally pucca, with glass windows and very clean. There 
is usually a shed nearby for the horses and cattle. I have however been 
told that some peasants have just one-room houses, where their cow 
and goat also live with them. But I saw none such myself. 
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Private trade has been abolished. Still, if a man makes a pair of 
shoes, he may sellit. Ifa man grows cucumbers or melons or has eggs from 
his poultry, he may sell them. But no man may employ another to make 
shoes or raise poultry for him or for any other productive purpose. If 
you want a hair cut, you may go to a cooperative hair cutting saloon or to 
a private barber. But the private barber may not hire another to help 
him. A man may own a truck and ply it for hire ; but he may not employ 
another man to run it for him. 


Cottage industry flourishes in private hands. But all other industry 
is socialised. Yugoslavia, land of backward peasants, an underdeveloped 
country in the classic sense of the term, is fast becoming industrialised. 
What has already been accomplished in Yugoslavia illustrates what can be 
achieved, if there is behind policy-making devotion to public interests and 
determination. Believe it or not, Yugoslavia formerly did not produce, 
but today produces, pneumatic drills, electrical boring machinery, steam 
rollers, power turbines, hydraulic generators, new types of dynamos, ins- 
tallations for cement, new pharmaceutical and chemical goods, machi- 
nery for the processing of flax, blast furnaces, steam shovels, excavators, 
installations for hydro-power stations, hydraulic generators of large capa- 
city, oil drilling machinery, geological test machinery, installations for ex- 
tracting petrol, traction engines, motor trucks, modern arms, radio and 
television broadcasting and receiving sets, cinema projectors, etc. The 
figures of increase of production in older industries such as textiles, leather 
goods, paper, timber, rubber, metals, miscellaneous machines are like- 
wise stunning. | 


The President of the Economic Council, one of the ablest men 1 met 
in Yugoslavia, told me that during the last 5 years Rs. 5,000,000,000 had 
been invested in industrial development. This has resulted in multipying 
2} times the number of workers in industry and removing 600,000 
persons from the land, and totally wiping out unemployment. It was 
stated to me by this official that if industrialisation had proceeded on the 
old basis, what has been achieved in 5 years would have taken 84 years to 
accomplish. Of course, some of the amount referred to above has gone 
into non-productive projects, which were essential for national purposes. 
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They had received assistance from UNRRA and technical experts from 
the U.N. There are foreign technicians in almost all new industries, 
mostly Germans and Italians. I asked the President of the Economic 
Council if he was satisfied with the results obtained through socializa- 
tion of the economic system. His answer was: We have succeeded in rais- 
ing the cultural level of the people ; but, as we have to devote 50% of 
our budget to defence, we have not yet been able to give them enough of 
consumer goods nor better food. 


I was taken to see the electric station under construction at Jablanica 
in Herzegovina. It is a gigantic project, of which the Yugoslavs are justly 
proud and which attracts visitors practically from all over the world, 
and is being built at a total cost of Rs. 100,000,000. The tunnel, which 
will house the plant, is 138 feet high and 339 feet long. The cost of the pro- 
ject is expected to be repaid in 4 years’ time. The control of its construc- 
tion vests, as does the management of all factories and enterprises in Yugo- 
slavia, in the workers. They elect a council and choose a chairman 
or director of works. 


It would be of interest here to mention what salaries the workers at 
Jablanica get, for these might be taken as indicative of the standard of pay 
prevailing in Yugoslavia. The lowest paid worker, the Chief Engineer 
told me, gets Rs. 75 p.m. He pays for rent less than a rupee a month, 
unless he is living in workers’ barracks, in which case he pays no house 
rent at all. He gets free of cost work clothes, shoes, a cap, electric light 
and fuel wood. Medical aid and primary and secondary school education 
for his children are also free. There is also a school for apprentices where 
too instruction is free. An extra allowance is paid for each child. 


The highest pay of a skilled worker, I was told, was Rs. 300. An 
engineer might get Rs. 400 p.m. 27% of all earnings is paid in coupons 
for clothes, shoes, cigarettes and other consumer goods. With these 
coupons a worker can buy, for instance, woollen textiles at one-third 
the price that is marked on them, the price so marked being generally twice 
the retail price of corresponding goods in Pakistan. Every six months 
there is a distribution of a part of the profits accruing from a factory or 
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an enterprise. And there can be profits even from an_ enterprise 
which is still under construction. This is how they are arrived at : If 
the workers build more economically than was anticipated, the difference 
between the estimated cost and the actual cost is treated as profit. Thus 
on the carriage of cement a loss of 5% is allowed for. If the loss is less, 
the saving is regarded as profit. The workers’ council decides what part 
of the profits should be spent on social purposes, such as a new restau- 
rant, or new houses for workers. When I was at Jablanica, I heard that 
the workers’ council had decided to buy 40 houses for the best workers. 


The highest earnings in Yugoslavia are about Rs. 400 p.m. and are 
those of professors and scientific workers, as they are called. They might 
be scientists in the strict sense of the word or economists or engineers or 
doctors. If a person is a professor of engineering or medicine and is 
allowed private practice, he or she might be really rich, that is to say, by 
Yugoslav standards. The salary of a minister in the federal government is 
also about Rs. 400 and, in addition, he gets an allowance, a free house 
and the use of a motor car, with free petrol. But it is not unusual to see 
a minister walking to his office, with his bag in his hand or going by bus. 


Few persons in Yugoslavia can afford to own a motor car. Nor is 
there a real need for it, for the public transport system is fairly highly de- 
veloped. You therefore see very few cars in the streets of Yugoslav cities. 
Most people walk or go about by bus or on bicycles. Of course, 
there cannot be many motor cars in Yugoslavia. Cars are not manufac- 
tured in the country. They could be, as trucks are: but as they are 
not essential for the life of the community, they are not. For the same 
reason, they are not imported. So far as I could see, nothing is imported, 
except capital goods. In respect of every category of goods, shop win- 
dows displayed only nationally produced articles. The people must do 
without what they do not produce. Thus a colossal amount of foreign 
exchange is saved for the import of goods needed for nation-building pur- 
poses. This means that the people go without foreign luxury goods. 
And that I think does them no harm. Since the siate alone can trade, 
there are no private traders manoeuvring to get in imports. 
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As an essential part of the programme of social progress, great effort is 
being made to fight illiteracy. This fight began, while the war was still 
on. In addition to old schools, there are hundreds of newly built ones. 
Often, classes are held in factories, open fields, and army barracks. _ Illi- 
teracy has been almost conquered. But as a federal minister pointed out 
to me, unless there is electric light in every peasant’s cottage, so that he 
can read at night, there is constant danger of the new literates relapsing 
into illiteracy. 


The school system of Yugoslavia is very well organised. I visited 
two schools in Belgrade, one primary and the other secondary. The for- 
mer is named after the two sons of Ribar, the Federal President, both of 
whom were killed in the liberation struggle and who, as little boys, had 
gone to that school. The secondary school was a girls’ school. Both 
the schools were in point of equipment and efficiency comparable to 
average schools in England or France. In both schools, children of in- 
tellectuals were studying with children of drivers and waiters. There are 
no special schools in the country. Even Tito’s children go to school with 
workers’ children. In the secondary school which I visited, | asked a 
group of girls, that studied English as a second language, some questions, 
to which they gave bright and intelligent answers. No religious educa- 
tion was given to them, nevertheless they had a firm grasp of moral princi- 
ples and of their importance in the life of the individual and the society. 
In the lobby of the schools was a marble plaque bearing the names of girls 
who had given their lives in the liberation struggle. At both schools, the 
teachers were all keen and serious-minded. The little boys in the pri- 
mary school did not seem to be as well fed and as well clad as 
boys in a school in a Western country would be. But they were a 
jolly lot. Both here and at the girls’ secondary school, the 
appearance of a dark complexioned biped, the like of whom 
had never been seen before, caused something of a sensation, indeed, 
a fright. But when they became certain that | was a human being and 
quite harmless, they became quite friendly. I also visited a village school 
in Bosnia, where there were smaii boys as well as girls. Here the child- 
ren looked no better fed and no better clad than children in our village 
schools. The head teacher, who was a Serb, was certainly an efficient man, 
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in the way that village school masters are all over the world. To overcome 
the unwillingness of teachers to go and work in villages, they are given 
free lodgings and fuel for heating. 


In Belgrade, I visited the faculty of law and economics and was shown 
round by the Dean, who did not speak English but spoke French. They 
have an excellent library and maintain fairly high academic standards. 
In the universities, as in the schools, the medium of instruction is through- 
out Serbo-Croatian or a minority language. The text books for the 
schools have all been written and published during the last five years. 
They are as well printed as text books in the West. But there are in 
Yugoslavia other vehicles of knowledge and culture than schools and col- 
leges. There are, in the cities and even the smaller towns, theatres, opera 
houses, art galleries and museums of every description. These are pala- 
tially housed and elaborately maintained and attract a vast number of 
people of all ages. There is a rage for art in all its forms and art exhibi- 
tions are constantly held. In every town, there are attractively laid out 
parks. Then there are sports stadia, foot ball being the most popular 
game. 


I shall now say a few words about the role of the Communist Party 
in Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia is a one-party state and the Communist Party 
is the only party officially permitted in it. This Party has about 
700,000 members. But persons other than communists may stand for 
elections to all elective bodies. At present there are even federal ministers, 
and ministers in the constituent republics, who are not communists; and one 
of them was until recently a bishop. Non-communists hold other high 
offices too. There is, for example, the veteran lawyer-stateman, Mr. 
Semic, who is the President of the National Assembly, who speaks English, 
and with whom I had a long talk. But it is my impression that all key 
positions in the economic life of the country are held by communists. 
The role of the Communist Party committees in the country is to explain 
to the people communist ideology, as well as government measures, 
through the printed word and mass meetings, to report to the government 
on the reactions of the public to these measures and their feelings generally, 
and to checkmate counter-propaganda. 
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In addition to the Communist Party, there is the People’s Front, which 
has-a membership of several million. There are the trades unions and the 
Youth Brigade. This last attracts practically all the young people of both 
sexes of the country; and they devote a few months every year, the students 
giving their vacations, to such national activities as road building, dam 
building, etc. I have myself seen them marching along, with their sho- 
vels on their shoulders. I was told that this was a purely voluntary 
service. 


The Yugoslav state is based upon race. However, there are also in 
the country Hungarian, Albanian, Slovakian, Italian and Turkish mino- 
rities. Where the members of a minority are appreciable, they are enti- 
tled to separate representation through general electorates. The Serbian 
and Croatian languages are very much alike. This Serbo-Croatian is 
spoken in Serbia, Croatia, Montenegro and Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Slovene is spoken in Slovenia and Macedonian in Macedonia. The 
minorities have the right to speak and write in their own languages and to 
have their own schools. Any of the languages of Yugoslavia can be 
understood by all its people. 


Yugoslavia is also a multi-religious country. 47% of the people 
belong to the Eastern Orthodox church, 36% are Roman Catholics and 
11% Muslims. Most of the Serbs, Montenegrans and Macedonians are 
Orthodox. The Catholics are chiefly concentrated in Croatia and 
Slovenia. Most of the Muslims live in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 
Southern Serbia, in Cosovo and Methohea, there are some 80,000 Mus- 
lims. They have a language of their own, which is of Albanian origin. 


Under the Turks, the Muslims were of course at an advantage. But 
neither of the two Christian denominations sufferred any hinderance. 
To the Hapsburgs, Catholicism was the favourite religion and the Emperor 
was referred to as His Apostolic Majesty. In Serbia, until the last war, 
the state religion was the Eastern Orthodox. Today the state guarantees 
complete freedom to all religions. But officially it recognizes none of 
them. There are no holidays for festivals of any of the religions, not even 
for Christmas, and those who wish to celebrate them must take leave from 
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their work. The vast church estates, which enabled the Bishops to exert 
an influence in politics, have been cut down to the minimum required for 
the maintenance of the churches, the excess having been confiscated. 
Religious education in schools has been altogether abolished. But it may 
be privately given. Places of worship of Christians and Muslims are open 
and services freely conducted in them. I saw no policeman at the door- 
step of any church or mosque, to watch who goes into them ; and, so far 
as I could ascertain, there is, at present, no discrimination against those 
who do go. 


There is, so far as I could ascertain, no teaching of atheism in schools 
and the text books contain nothing against religion. But I could not 
fail to notice that the number of people who went to Orthodox churches 
was very very small, generally women and mostly old women. Of this 
three explanations were given to me. First, the more people became fami- 
liar with scientific explanations of natural phenomena, throvgh the cul- 
tural and scientific lectures, organised by the People’s Front, the trades 
unions and the cultural societies, the more their belief in religion was 
shaken. Secondly, the Orthodox did not even in the old days go to the 
church very often. Thirdly, people did not like to displease the com- 
munists, some of whom jeered at churchgoers. 


However, in Zagreb, which is the capital of Catholic Croatia, I saw 
not only old people of both sexes, but also young men and young women 
going to church, fearlessly and in fairly large numbers. This would show 
that the state does not exercise any compulsion to keep people away from 
places of worship. I might, however, add that the Catholic church, 
backed as it is by the Vatican, is in a stronger position than the nation- 
ally organized Orthodox church. Along with the dispossessed bourgeoisie, 
it is reckoned as the worst enemy of the present regime. But whether 
they do go to church or not, the peasants of Yugoslavia are deeply religious 
and will remain such for many a long year to come. In peasants’ 
cottages, I saw crosses and sacred pictures and these and other religious 
objects are openly displayed for sale in shop windows, even in Belgrace. 


I now come to the Muslims. It is needless to say that their position 
is not the same today as it was when the Turks ruled over Yugoslavia, 
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They. are numerically in a minority in a multi-religious state, which re- 
cognizes no religion. Their position was explained to me in its historical 
setting by a Muslim minister of the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
when I visited its capital, Sarajevo. Very angry at the resolutions, passed 
by the Motamar, alleging presecution of Muslims in Yugoslavia, he said: 
The Hapsburg emperors as well as the kings of Yugoslavia, to baulk the 
people’s demand for social justice, played off one religious group against 
another. They promoted strife between the Orthodox, the Catholics 
and the Muslims. The result was that the people remained sunk in po- 
verty, ignorance and disease, while their rulers flourished. Peasants of 
one denomination were set against peasants of another denomination. 
Thus 5% of the people continued to thrive on the misery of the 95%. Our 
socialist state exists for the 95%, whatever their religion. Formerly the 
Muslim masses had nothing to live for at home. They looked to Muslim 
Powers abroad, for instance, Turkey, Egypt. Now they are an integral 
part of the Yugoslav nation. -We have given them economic opportunity 
and self-respect. We have abolished their exploiters, the landlords. We 
have abolished the feudal aspects of religion, but have not abolished 
religion. The resolutions passed by your Motamar were unfounded, 
uncalled for and annoying. 


From the talk of this very dynamic minister, a trained economist of 
about forty, I inferred that what the Yugoslav Muslims were aiming at was 
(a) to discover a modus vivendi for themselves as Muslims, and (4) to secure 
economic betterment of their lives. For either purpose, they think, that 
wholehearted cooperation with the present regime is the best course to 
follow. Indeed, there is no other course open to them. 


I had a most interesting interview with the Rais-ul-Ulema, a deeply 
religious man of 71. He too complained about the Motamar resolutions. 
as did every Muslim ] met in Sarajevo. The Rais-ul-Ulema read out to 
me a passage from an address, which he had delivered on the occasion of 
the 1950 celebrations of the birthday of the Prophet. In this passage he 
had summarized his view of Islam. It was more or less. the same as the 
view now prevailing in Pakistan of the spirit of Islam, with emphasis on its 
principles of social justice and social progress generally. This address was 
printed in his journal, which was in Serbo-Croatian. His Eminence also 
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showed me a copy of the Koran in Arabic, printed in Sarajevo, and told 
me that they could never have enough copies of it, as there was a big de- 
mand for them in Yugoslavia as well as in Turkey. On the subject of re- 
ligious education, which had been abolished in school, the Rais-ul-Ulema 
showed deep concern and said that the matter was receiving the earnest 
consideration of the council of Ulema and that they would soon devise a 
solution for it. He did not seem to think that it was sufficient that chil- 
dren should receive religious education at home. 


As a result of my discussions with several Muslims in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, I came to the conclusion that their view was that Islam did 
not prescribe an immutable economic system and those who thought that 
it did were in their opinion either ignorant or were knaves who sought 
to conserve landlordism, so that the few can continue to be rich at the 
expense of the many. To their thinking, there was nothing inconsistent 
between Islam and socialism as practised in Yugoslavia. The Muslim 
minister, whom I met, told me that they proposed to bring out a journal 
dealing with the problems of Muslims and the principles of Islam, as 
they looked at them, and that it would also have an English edition. 


There are scores of mosques in Sarajevo ; I could count 14 from my 
hotel window, all with their slim elegant minarets. I saw mosques also in 
distant countryside. Both in the towns and in the villages, the mosques 
are all open, in good repair and well-appointed. They have their 
imams and muezzins. 1 think the peasants are deeply religious, and the 
town people as religious as our own town people. It may be that because 
of the influence of communism, a little less people go to the mosques than 
in Pakistan. However they celebrate their Ramzan Bairam and their 
Qurban Bairam. And the mutton in their butchers’ shops, so much clea- 
ner than butchers’ shops in our country, is halal. 


In towns and in villages, the Muslim graveyards, in general contrast 
to graveyards in our country, are extremely well kept. There are 
libraries of Muslim religious books, The aukaf are controlled by a 
council, which has impressive offices in Sarajevo. 


In Yugoslavia, the Shariat law has been abolished (along with separate 
personal laws of the Catholics and the-Orthodox), and.a uniform ciyil 
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code for all has been introduced. But this has been done ir Turkey 
too. The veil has been abolished. But this has been done in Turkey 
and Iran also. Nevertheless, the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina still 
follow many distinctive customs. Many of them wear the fez and in the 
villages some even sport the turban. Beards too are not altogether un- 
commen. In the towns, most men wear Western trousers and women 
Western frocks. But even there some men and women still wear the 
shalwar. The men’s shalwar, made of woollen fabric, is tight below 
the knee like Jodhpurs, and loose at the waist like our shalwar. It is ac- 
tually called the shalwar. The women’s shalwar, made out of printed 
cotton, is like a sack, which is split into two at the ankles. It is worn by 
almost all Muslim women in the villages. It is not called shalwar; I do 
not remember their word for it. But these women, with their fair hair, 
blue eyes and white and pink complexion and their active habits, are 
very different from our women. The entire atmosphere in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, largely because of climate and landscape, is one of the 
occident rather than the orient. 


I made as thorough an investigation of the alleged persecution of 
Muslims in Yugoslavia as I could. I discussed this subject with several 
Yugoslav Government officials and with Muslims in Sarajevo. I also 
read some literature on post-war events in Yugoslavia, published 
independently in America, by authors not favourably disposed towards 
communism. This is what I have been able to gather : After the collapse 
of Yugoslavia, in April 1941, Bosnia and Herzegovina were absorbed in 
the new puppet state of Croatia, organised by Pavelic. The Croatian 
fascists, called the Ustasi, were very fanatical and led by Roman Catholic 
priests, otherwise known as the Khanjer Brigade—our word khanjer. They 
killed by the knife in a most treacherous manner and were guilty of some of 
the worst atrocities committed during the war in Yugoslavia. As citizens 
of the new state, the Muslims had to orientate their organisation and atti- 
tudes to it. They were visited by the Mufti of Jerusalem, who, in pur- 
suance of his pro-German policy, encouraged them to support the Ustasi. 
They were offered promises of full realization of their material and moral 
aspirations and given high positions in the army and allowed to start the 
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construction of a mosque in Zagreb. At first they identified them- 
selves with the Ustasi and their slaughter of the Serbs. This provoked 
bloody revenge on the part of the Chetniks. The result was that very 
few Muslims joined Mihailovic. Later they were forced to choose 
between the Ustasi and the Partisans, who ultimately won. Wisely they 
chose to join the latter. Terrible punishment was meted out to the Us- 
tasi and all their adherents and among them the Muslims. These and the 
dispossessed Muslim landlords, I was told, were the people who spread 
stories of Muslims’ persecution in present-day Yugoslavia. 


There is still, and, I feel, will always be in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
a great deal of that culture, which is the heritage of Muslims all over the 
world. Their men and women have the same names as ours. Their 
greetings are the same too. There is a Muslim variety of Serbo-Croatian, 
which is written in Arabic script and which, like Urdu, contains a large 
number of Arabic, Persian and Turkish words, our words. This language, 
I think, because it belongs to a religious, and not a racial, group, is not 
encouraged by the present regime. However, it has its own literature 
and there are ghazals and gasidas in it. At one time Yugoslav 
Muslims wrote not only in this, their own, language, but also in 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian. Persian seems to have had quite a vogue, 
and there is in Sarajevo a copy of the Gulistan written in the 16th century. 
Educated people are still familiar with the names of Saadi, Hafiz, and 
Maulana Rum. There is an Oriental Institute in Sarajevo, where Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian are taught. It was a matter of profound regret to 
me that I could not-meet its professor of Persian, which I was anxious to, 
so that I should be able to talk to him in Persian. The Rais-ul-Ulema had 
learnt Persian in his boyhood, but had not kept it up, though he was fluent 
in Arabic ; but I could not talk in Arabic. 1 did have a short conversation 
in Persian with a professor of Turkish. 


A number of important positions in the administration of their country 
are occupied by Muslims, which fact is pointed to as eviderce of non- 
discrimination against them. In the federal government Osman Kara- 
begobic is the Minister-President of Federal Trade Council. In the re- 
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public of Bosnia and Herzegovina the following hold high office : Avdo 
Hugino, Vice Premier ; Hasan Barkic, Minister of Finance; Shevket 
Maglailic, Minister-President of the Council of Social Affairs and Health ; 
Zaim Sharatz, Minister of Justice ; Suleiman Filopivic, Vice President of 
the National Council of the Republic ; Zehra Moidovic, Secretary of the 
City Council of Sarajevo ; Hamidia Cumerlic, Dean of the Law Faculty ; 
etc. I was to meet most of them, and many others, at a reception. They 
all came to it ; but I did not, owing to the breakdown of my car on my 
way to Jablanica. The reception was scheduled for 8 p.m. I did not get 
back to town till 11. I shall always regret it. 


Whether religion is suppressed in Yugoslavia or not, its people as a 
whole have very high standards of business morality and sex morality. 
The Yugoslavs are very proud of the modesty of their women. Except 
in Zagreb, you cannot see a woman going about the streets smoking a ci- 
garette or with colour on her nails. But Zagreb is different, because 
Croatia, of which it is the capital, was for a long time a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Zagreb is in every respect more of a west European 


town than Belgrade or Sarajevo. 


The Yugoslav government is non-religious. It recognizes the exis- 
tence of no religion. But some of the things that are done under its aus- 
pices might well be emulated by the so-called religious states. On my last 
evening in Yugoslavia, in the city of Zagreb, just by accident, I found my- 
self in what was a home for children who had no mothers or fathers or who 
had neither. The children in it were all under 7 years. The building was 
a fine modern one, with a lovely garden, the rooms spotlessly clean, with 
appropriate furniture, all well kept. The bed clothes in the little beds 
were adequate and clean. The food was good and well served. The 
day clothes and night clothes of the children were adequate and clean too. 
Each little child had his own cupboard. But as they were not old enough 
to read, there were on these cupboards pictures of birds and animals, by 
which each child could recognise his cubpoard. There was an excellent 
sick room too; but there was seldom need for using it. However, it is not just 
the equipment of this home that impressed me. The method of looking 
after the children and the spirit that prevailed among their custodians im- 
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pressed me even more. And the children were all healthy and cheerful. 
If I had come away without seeing this home, I would have missed a great 
deai, without knowing it. 


Universally the Yugoslavs are an extremely kind, courteous and 
charming people. Though their living standards, compared with those 
of Western people, are still backward, they have an innate culture 
and an appreciation of what is good and beautiful. They are at the same 
lime a most imaginative, energetic and patriotic people. Personally I 
greatly value having had the opportunity of visiting Yugoslavia. For 
this, my thanks are due tothe Yugoslav authorities, who invited and 
treated me most hospitably. I am also indebted to the Government of 
Pakistan, for the encouragement and the facilities they gave me for mak- 
ing the long journey to Yugoslavia. Of the individual Yugoslavs, who 
helped to make my stay in their country pleasant and fruitful, I feel 
I must mention the name, at least, of the youthful Dr. Aleksandar 
Magarasevic, a perfect host and an adept in interpreting conversations 
as well as formal speeches, who genially endured long hours every day 
of my persistent inquisitiveness. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION! 


A. F. A. Husain 


The main objectives of economic policy for backward countries are 
first, the maintenance of economic stability and secondly, the promotion 
of orderly economic development. Economic stability means primarily 
the maintenance of the incomes of the primary producers and also the 
purchasing power of these incomes. Without the maintenance of economic 
stability the long-run objective of economic development may be seriously 
impaired. The problem is how far economic stability and steady economic 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on October 3, 1952. 
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development can be achieved by backward countries themselves and how 
far international economic co-operation must supplement national efforts, 
what forms it should take and what the difficulties are in the way of effective 
international co-operation. 


The scale of the operations of the under-developed countries in relation 
to the world economy is in general so small that it is doubtful if under- 
develop2d countries, by their own policies, can affect the world economy 
appreciably. The causes of major instability must be sovght in move- 
ments originating in the leadirg industrialised countries. In this connec- 
tion it is impossible to over-estimate the significance of the growth of the 
United States in the world economy. A variation of economic activity 
in the United States, which is not large from its own standpoint, may 
nevertheless have far-reaching consequences for the rest of the world. It 
has been estimated that, in the recession of 1937-38, the level of employ- 
ment in the United States fell by 4 per cent while her imports fell by nearly 
36 per cent, which, at 1950 prices, would have resulted in a loss of dollar 
receipts to the rest of the world of about $10,000 million. Again in the 
1948-49 recession a moderate decline in activity in the United States was 
associated with a fallin U.S. imports by 15 per cent or by an annual rate of 
over one billion dollars. Again between the first and the third quarter of 
1951, due to the slowirg down of the stock-pilirg p:ogramme, United 
States imports fell by 26 per cent, which have drained the monetary reserves 
of a large number of countries. 


The injurious effects of economic instability are obvious. A fall in 
activity, which starts in a major industrialised country like the United 
States or in a number of leading countries simultaneously, would lead to a 
serious drop in export receipts for the rest of the world and would lead 
to widespread balarce-of-payments crisis. The countries facirg a loss 
of their gold and dollar reserves would tighten up their import and ex- 
char ge controls, which would again affect very adversely the economies 
of other countries. The process of ircreasirg restrictionism would 
reduce the volume of trade and lead to general impoverishment. A 
recession would have the most damegir g consequerces for the economies 
of under-developed countries. The under-developed countries, which 
are mainly the producers of primary commodities, would in a recession 
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be faced with a serious reduction in their terms of trade, due to the greater 
fall in the prices of primary products, vis-a-vis manufactured goods, that 
would take place, and experience a drop in their export earnirgs, which 
would reduce very considerably their ability to finance their development 
programmes. A boom would be equally injurious to these countries, al- 
though the consequerces would not be so obvious. A boom would lead to 
soarirg prices of the exports of these countries and an ircrease in their in- 
comes, which m‘ght ergender inflationary pressures in the abserce of a cor- 
respondirg increase of imports and might tend to be dissipated in part by 
the import of unnecessary consumer goods. The high prices of the com- 
modities would, moreover, evoke an increase in their production, which 
might accentuate the following depression. 


The recession in 1951-52 has been in no small measure due to the 
erratic policies pursued by the governments of leadirg countries. Thus 
there was, after the Korean crisis, a colossal increase in government ex- 
penditure and in imports in the leading countries which fell off steeply after 
the middle of 1951. The scale of operations of modern governments, 
particularly that of the United States, is so large, that international eco- 
nomic instability may in fact be caused as much by the operation of the 
trade cycle as by the vagaries of government policy. The remedy for 
this type of instability is for the governments of advanced countries to 
pursue stable economic policies particularly in the matter of their external 
currency disbursements. The resolution on full employment and eco- 
nomic stability, which was passed in the last session of the Economic and 
Social Council, in fact contained a paragraph to this effect, and also 
advocated that “governments of developed countries, in pursuirg their 
domestic economic policies, should bear in mind not only the possible 
effects of these policies on their own economies and balance-of-payments 
but also on the economies and balance-of-payments of other countries, 
and the general advantages of a greater measure of stability on the inter- 
national flow of finance, capital and trade”. It remains to be seen how far 
governments would act on this resolution. 


However, even with the best possible intentions on the part of major 
countries, sharp short-period fluctuations can by no means be ruled out. 
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It is true that so long as the governments of the leading countries adhere 
to the full employment pledge under the articles of the Charter, and 
are determined to take appropriate anti-recessionary measures to maintain 
employment at a high level, the under-developed countries would indirectly 
benefit. For then the demand for primary commodities by the leading 
countries would be maintained at a high level. However, a recession of the 
1937-38 magnitude is still a possibility. No doubt, to overcome tempo- 
rary disequilibria in the balance-of-payments of various countries, in the 
event of a recession, the International Monetary Fund has been set up. 
The limitations of the Monetary Fund should not, however, be over- 
looked. The gold and dollar holdings of the Fund amount to $2,800 
million, whereas a recession of the 1937-38 magnitude could cause a 
deficit upto $10,000 million. A group of experts who wrote the report 
on “International Economic Stability”, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, recommended an expansion of the resources of the Monetary 
Fund and the waiving of the rule which at present limits the drawing 
rights of a member to 25 per cent of its quota in one year and to a total 
of 125 per cent of its quota. In the last session of the Economic and 
Social Council, American reactions to these proposals were rather un- 
favourable. However, the matter is being further studied. 


I have already emphasised the injurious effects of a recession on 
the economic development of backward countries. A recession by reduc- 
ing incomes and the capacity to import of the backward countries might 
be aggravated by the falling off in the inflow of external capital. The 
experts who wrote the report on “National and International Measures for 
Full Employment” recommended that advanced countries should fix annua! 
targets for long-term international investment for five-year periods and 
that they should take the necessary steps to stabilize the total flow of 
lending at the planned level. This would mean that in the event of a 
deficiency in the flow of private investment the gap would be made good 
by the governments of these countries placing at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development a sum equal to the 
deficit, to be canalised to under-developed countries. In the Geneva 
session of the Economic and Social Council in 1950, the report was discussed 
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but this recommendation of the experts was turned down, being consi- 
dered too radical. In the recent report on ‘‘Measures for International Eco- 
nomic Stability” the experts offered a more modest proposal, namely, that 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development should, in 
the event of a recession, be prepared to expand its loans greatly without 
however fixing a target. In the recent session of the Economic and Social 
Council, the representative of the International Bank, however, declared 
that it would be quite outside the scope of the Bank’s responsibility so to 
conduct its operations as to act as an anti-recessionary weapon. A modest 
Pakistani resolution was, however, carried ; it recommended that the 
International Bank “‘in assessing the credit-worthiness of a country not 
to be unduly affected by the economic situation of that country in time of 
1ecession, but to give full consideration to the country’s long-run prospects”. 


A question might be asked whether fluctuations in the incomes of 
primary producing countries are inevitable in the event of fluctuations in 
general economic activity. Many economists believe that fluctuations 
in the incomes of primary producing countries might be prevented, or at 
any rate greatly moderated, by international commodity arrangements. 
Such arrangements might take a variety of forms, such as buffer stock 
schemes, long-term agreements on quantity and price, the allocation of 
maximum production or export quotas to export countries, the allocation 
of maximum import quotas to importing countries, etc. We have the 
example of a successful agreement in the International Wheat Agreement. 
Under this Agreement, minimum and maximum prices for wheat have 
been fixed, so also minimum quotas to supplying countries and guaranteed 
purchases by consuming countries of minimum amounts have also been 
fixed. However, whether it would be possible to conclude satisfactory 
agreements in the case of other primary commodities, which vary greatly 
in their conditions of supply and demand, is difficult to say. In the recent 
session of the Economic and Social Council, many primary producing 
countries felt that, under international commodity agreements, there might 
be an attempt by advanced countries to fix the prices of primary com- 
modities unduly low or, at any rate, to try to stabilise the prices of primary 
commodities in the face of a general rise of prices and of supply difficulties 
with regard to capital goods, Although the Council rejected the principle 
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of commodity agreements, one feels that the whole matter requires further 
close study, as also the question whether satisfactory agreements, which 
would be fair to all contracting parties, could in fact be evolved. 


Apart from the problem of maintaining economic stability, the long- 
term problem of economic development is a perennial question for the 
backward countries and has received a great deal of attention in recent 
years. It is, of course, true that the primary responsibility for economic 
development should lie with the backward countries themselves. It is 
also true that probably many under-developed countries have not done 
their best to mobilise their internal resources. However, even when all 
this is admitted, one must try to appreciate the magnitude of the problem. 
It has been estimated by the experts who wrote “Measures on Economic 
Development” that to raise the standard of living in the backward countries 
by only 2 per cent per annum, an annual rate of capital investment of 
$19 billion would be required. The under-developed countries could 
probably mobilise about 5 billion dollars out of their own savings, which 
would still leave a gap of 14 billion dollars to be met from external sources. 
The amount is not quite so staggering in relation to the investment poten- 
tial of the advanced countries as one might think. Indeed, the amount that 
would be required for economic development would not comprise more 
than 2 per cent of the national incomes of the countries of North 
America, Western Europe and Australasia. In the great era of inter- 
national investment, before 1914, the United Kingdom exported as much 
as 7 per cent of her national income as finance-capital to overseas countries. 
To promote a desirable rate of international investment, the experts 
recommended that the International Bank should set for itself the objective 
of lending $1 billion annually to under-developed countries. They also 
recommended the setting up of an International Finance Corporation, 
which would be responsible for making equity investments in private 
enterprise and the establishment of an International Development Autho- 
rity to distribute to under-developed countries grants-in-aid for specific 
purposes and to verify the proper utilisation of such grants. These pro- 
posals are at present being further studied by the International Bank and 
by an expert committee respectively. 
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It should be noted that the United States and a number of other 
advanced countries raised a categorical objection to the setting up of a 
“Special Fund”. They did so both in the last session of the General 
Assembly as well as in the last session of the Economic and Social Council. 
[t is a little surprising that the same country which has been responsible 
for the most grandiose scheme of assistance known in history, that is, the 
Marshall Plan, should consider the claims of under-developed countries ex- 
travagant. As one listens to the speeches of the delegations of the advanced 
countries in international conferences, one feels that there is a complacent 
attitude in the governments of these countries that possibly enough is 
being done for the backward countries through the International Bank, 
the United Nations programme of technical assistance, etc. It is probably 
not sufficiently realised that technical assistance is not a substitute for 
massive investments of capital. In fact, a successful programme of techni- 
cal assistance makes large-scale capital investment all the more necessary. 


A mere increase in the flow of finance-capital to backward countries 
is not enough ; there must be at the same time a considerable increase in 
the availability of “capital goods”. The recent Korean boom, which 
resulted greatly in the capacity of backward countries to import capital 
goods out of their own earnirgs, merely underlined the difficulties in the 
availability of capital goods. It is also likely that under-developed 
countries would be increasingly reluctant to permit a liberal inflow of 
consumer goods in preference to capital goods. In fact, that would be one 
way of imposirg forced savirg on the population for the sake of develop- 
ment. In the interests of international economic stability, advanced 
countries should be prepared to switch over to a considerable extent to 
the production of capital goods for development. Here is a fruitful 
field for international economic co-operation. 


In assessing the progress of international economic co-operation, a 
careful student of international economic problems would not find sub- 
stantial grounds for satisfaction. On the credit side, there is the full 
employment pledge by the advanced countries, the technical assistance 
programme of the United Nations and other agencies, the work of the 
specialised agencies, particularly of the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion, the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
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Reconstruction and Development and a vast mass of useful literature 
issued by the Secretariat of the United Nations and its subsidiary bodies. 
The positive failures of international co-operation in the economic field 
are, however, many. To mention only a few, international co-operation has 
failed to establish an adequate and effective means for maintaining 
economic stability ; it has failed to promote economic development of 
under-developed countries at a satisfactory pace; and it has failed to make 
a concerted attack on the problem of world hunger. While the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation is struggling with a budget of $5 million and is 
saddled with responsibilities ranging from flood-contro! to rice-breeding 
and rural welfare, a sister organisation, like U.N.E.S.C.O., has twice 
this amount to spend. 


However, it might be wrong to end with a pessimistic note. The 
prospects for backward countries are probably not so hopeless as one 
might imagine. There is a growing realisation, although very slowly, 
that peace may be unattainable in a world in which vast majority of the 


human race lives in abject poverty. Sometime ago Lord Boyd-Orr had 
suggested that the advanced countries should scale down their defence 
expenditures and set up a fund for economic development of under- 
developed countries. It is unlikely that an appreciable diversion of 
resources from defence to economic development would take place in the 
near future. However, it might not be unreasonable to expect that 
defence expenditures of the leading countries might be stabilised at their 
present levels, and a part of increasing productive capacity utilised for 
the supply of capital goods to the backward countries. Whether, in 
fact, people in advanced countries would be willing to sacrifice a little of 
their own standards for the sake of economic development of backward 
countries would depend largely on how quickly public opinion in the ad- 
vanced countries could be shaped for the purpose. This would take long, 
possibly much too long, and under-developed countries would be wise in 
not counting on large-scale external aid in the near future. However, it is 
probably 2 reasonable speculation that in not a very distant future the 
advanced countries would play a more constructive role in world economic 
development than they have done so far. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY! 
A. B. A. Haleem 


My talk to-night will be on the impressions which I have gathered 
during a very extensive tour of Turkey. It will not be based, as talks to 
our Institute usually are, upon a study of documents. My excuse 
for it is that, although I did collect, while I was in Turkey, a number of 
documents, I have not yet had the time to study them all. 


During my tour, I visited Ankara, Konya, Brusa, Istanbul, not to 
mention many smaller places on the way. Our Turkish friends were 
anxious to show us, within 3 weeks, as much as possible of both ancient 
and modern Turkey. We visited beautiful old mosques, mausoleums, 
museums, universities, lycees and other educational institutions, including 
the Institute of Agriculture, as well as many private homes of people 
of all grades. 


The extreme kindness and hospitality, with which the Turks treated 
our Mission, made a deep impression on all its members. We were 
received with a very warm welcome by high and low alike. The 
President of the Turkish Republic honoured us by inviting us to a recep- 
tion. Every day news about the activities of the Mission appeared in 
the press and was broadcast by the Turkish Radio, so much so that 
even the man in the street seemed to be aware of our visit. 


A strong sense of national solidarity and devotion to duty pervades 
all ranks of the Turkish nation. This solidarity is not marred by local 
differences of any kind. It is not surprising therefore that this nation of 21 
million should be an important factor in international affairs. 


Military service is compulsory for 2 years, from the age of 20. At 
present the strength of the defence forces is about 22,000 officers and 
333,000 men. But in times of war Turkey could place in the field over 


1From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 12, 1952. 
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2 million men. Besides, Turkey is a country with fine military traditions. 
We felt that we were in the midst of a very healthy and virile nation. 


We found that in the country areas, women, at least, still retained 
their old nationai costume. It is a beautiful costume and we felt sorry 
that it had been completely discarded in the cities. 


While travelling through the country, we realised that the Turkish 
peasantry was better fed, better clothed and better housed than the pea- 
santry of Pakistan. We were also impressed by the sense of clean- 
liness which prevailed in the villages. As you know, Turkey even now is 
predominantly an agricultural country. About 75% or 80% of its 
population depends directly or indirecty on agriculture or on pastoral 
occupations which are allied to agriculture. The Turkish Government 
has been very solicitious about the welfare of the peasantry. In 1945 the 
Grand National Assembly passed the Land Reform Act, which is in the 
process of being enforced,. The process consists in taking away 
land from the bigger landlords and distributing it amongst those who 
either do not possess any land or whose land ownings are insufficient. 
Government lands also are being distributed among the peasants. The 
purpose of this Land Reform Act is to create a healthy class of small 
holders, who would have a sense of economic independence and be the 
bulwark of the country. In Turkey the peasants provide the mainstay 
of the fighting forces of the country. Further, the Government, by means 
of agricultural banks and co-operatives, furnishes the peasants with loans 
at very moderate rates of interest. 


The Government also tries to see that the peasant gets a fair price 
for his produce. It thus ensures a profitable return for his labour. These 
are noticeable and praiseworthy factors in the policy of the Turkish 
Government towards the agricultural classes. 


Most of the work of cultivation is carried on by means of horses, 
bullocks, buffaloes or mules. In some places we found mixed teams. 


But we also saw tractors in action. I learnt that very recently the 
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Government had purchased 4,000 tractors, which had been distributed all 
over the countryside. This is a part of an attempt to modernize the 


methods of agriculture in the country. 


Coming to the towns, we were greatly impressed by the beauty of 
Ankara. Itis anew, modern and well-planned town, and, asI remarked 
to my Turkish friends, it bears the impress of Ataturk’s personality. 
Istanbul, no doubt, has its beauty and glory. It is ancient as Well as 
modern and has a number of magnificient historical buildings. But 
Ankara has a character all its own. 


At Konya, we visited the mausoleum of Maulana Jalaluddin 
Rumi, whom the Turks greatly respect and revere, and whom they call 
just “Maulana”. The mausoleum is beautifully kept. Here there were 
no beggars or khuddam, asking for bakhshish. We were shown the 
relics of the Maulana, including some of his personal robes, and the many 
precious objects that had been offered to the shrine by various Turkish 
Sultans. The mausoleum is treated as a museum and one of the direct 
descendants of the Maulana is its curator. Some years ago when the old 
system of dervishes was put an end to, an adequate provision was 
made from the augaf fund for the descendants of the Maulana and for all 
the dervishes, who had attached themselves to the mausoleum. 


We had heard a great deal about the secularism of the Turks. We 
had read through foreign sources that the Turks had departed from 
Islamic principles. The fact is that the Turkish Republic of today is a 
secular state, in the sense that there is no state religion. But 98% 
of the people of Turkey are Muslims and the rest are mostly Christians 
and Jews. The total number of atheists, or those who say that they 
have no religion, is about 500 or 600 and these include former Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. | Thus 98% of the people are obviouly believing 
Muslims. Throughout the country, we saw people offering their prayers. 
We ourselves offered our Friday prayers in mosques at Brusa and Istanbul 
and found the mosques packed. Therefore, though the Turkish Republic 
as such has no religion, there can be no doubt that Islam is the religion of 
the bulk of the Turkish people. So far as the practice of religion is 
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concerned, I do not think that we Pakistanis can claim any superiority 
ever the Turks. 


In one of the mosques of Istanbul, there is preserved a robe of the Prophet, 
which was presented by him to Hazrat Ovais Qarni. This robe is 
exhibited to the public, on the three closing days of the month of 
Ramazan. Through the courtesy of the Turkish Government, it was 
specially arranged that it should be shown to us. Its keeper is a 
direct descendant of Hazrat Ovais Qarni. The place where this robe is 
kept is maintained in an excellent manner. I think we can learn some- 
thing from the Turks, about the way in which shrines should be kept. There 
were no beggars, no demands for bakhshish anywhere in the shrines that 
we visited in Turkey. 


But cleanliness, order and decency prevail, not only in public places in 
Turkey, but also in the houses of Turks of all classes. We received an 
invitation from what might be described as a lower middle class family for 


tea and light refreshments. Their’s was a small house, beautifully kept: 
everything in it was clean and in good order. We could see that here was a 
family with a small income, successfully maintaining a beautiful home in 
which anybody could sit down and have a cup of tea with pleasure. In- 
deed, we were very much impressed by the standards of neatness and 
efficiency which prevail even in humble Turkish homes. 


We visited the Universities of Ankara and Istanbul and the Technical 
University of Istanbul, each one of which has magnificient buildings and 
well-equipped laboratories. We also heard a test lecture on a scientific 
subject by a lecturer who was aspiring fora professorship. A board of 
examiners, which had been appointed for the purpose of selecting the pro- 
fessor, had set a theme and the aspirant, after due preparation, gave a 
lecture to which students, professors and even members of the public 
were invited. Every one in the audience had the right to put questions. 
The Vice-Chancellor sat with the panel of judges that was listening 
to the lecture while it was being read out. The judges, being satisfied with 
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the performance, at the conclusion of it, went up to the lecturer, shook 
hands with him and bestowed upon him a robe, which was the insignia 
of his new office. 


In Turkey the proportion of teachers to pupils is very high. In the 3 
Universities which I have mentioned and which are all co-educational, 
there are some 20,000 students, of whom 3,700 or about 20% are women. 
In these Universities, there are in all, 1360 teachers, including 240 women. 
You will realise that this represents a very much higher proportion 
of teachers to pupils than that which we maintain in Pakistan. Na- 
turally, Turkish academic standards are correspondingly higher. Add 
to this the fact that on these 3 Universities, the Government of Turkey 
spends more than TL 30,00,000, the value of the Turkish pound, or the lira, 
as it is called, being somewhat higher than that of the Pakistani rupee. 
Therefore, onthe average, each one of these Universities has a budget of 
more than Rs. 10,000,000. This does not include special grants, which may, 
from time to time, be made for purposes of expansion and development. 
Two years ago the University of Ankara received a special grant of 
TL 50,000,000 for new schemes of expansion. This illustrates the im- 
portance that the Government of Turkey attaches to the development 
of education. May J, in conclusion, say that in the all round progress 
that Turkey has made, educational development has been the greatest 
single factor. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: May 1 know how the various stages of education are 
organised in Turkey? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem: They spend five years on primary 
education, for which there are state schools as well as a number of private 
schools, some of which are maintained by minorities, e.g., Christians and 
Jews, who educate their children in their own schools. Primary 
education is free and compulsory. Then there are 3 years of what we 
gall the middle standard, followed by 3 years of secondary education, 
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which is now being raised to 4. So this comes to 12 years. There- 
after you can join a university or the Techhical Institute at Istanbul. 


Question : What is the position of scientific education in Turkey, in 
comparison to that in Pakistan? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem: Although | am nota scientist, I can 
say that their laboratories and equipment compare very well with ours. 


Question: \s there any difference between Turkey in Asia and 
Turkey in Europe ? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem: No. The Turks are one people. At 
Istanbul the two continents of Asia and Europe are separated by the 
Bosphorus. On the one side of it is Europe and on the other Asia. But 
the people on both sides are the same. 


Question: Do the Turks regard themselves as Europeans or 


Asiatics ? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem: Before 1921 Turkey was looking towards 
the East; from 1921 onwards, right upto 1950, Turkey was looking 
towards the West ; now she is trying to look both to the East and to the 
West. 


Question: Do the Turks believe in Western culture or Eastern 
culture ? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem: think while retaining the essentials of 
Islam, and their belief in and practice of it, the Turks are trying 
to learn whatever is to their advantage from the West. The Turkish 
Government is sending a large number of men and women to 
Western countries for advanced study and research. So far as I have been 
able to judge they seem to be following the motto which is summed up 
in the words of the Prophet js \ é°4 line L, da .e., “take from 
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others what is pure and leave out what is impure’. I think we should 
do the same. 


Question: How far have the Turks succeeded in industrializing 
their country ? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem: \could not make a detailed study of this 
subject, as the time at my disposal was very limited. But the Government 
of Turkey seems to be fully aware of the importance of industrialization. 
In 1934, it launched a five-year plan of industrialization which was followed 
by a three-year plan. It has launched other plans too and established a 
number of factories. There have already been established cotton, woollen, 
silk, leather, cement, sugar, steel and armament industries. We saw an 
aircraft factory owned by the Government. We were also invited to visit 
but could not go to the aircraft factory owned by Mr. Nurie Devirag. 


The present policy of the Government of Turkey seems to be for a 
large measure of state control in industry. As far as I could gather, 
about 75% of the share in industries in Turkey is owned by the state ; 
and private factories are subject to a large measure of state control. This is 
not due to a deliberate desire to attack private enterprise, which actually 
the Government wishes to encourage. But the general feeling amongst 
educated Turks is that private enterprise is neither sufficient nor competent 
to deal with the needs of the country. Therefore the state must play a big 


part in the process of industrialization. 
Question : What is the position about teaching of theology in Turkey. 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem : Until 1948 theology did not figure as a 
subject of study in the curricula of the schools. In 1948 it was introdu- 
ced as a subject in the schools; and a faculty of theology was estab- 
lished in the University of Ankara. It is a full-fledged faculty, called Ilahiat 
and the subjects taught are tafsir, hadith, figah, ilmul kalam, comparative 
religion and the history of Muslim civilization. 


Question : What has been the effect of the change of the script from 
Arabic to Latin on the old literature. 
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Professor A. B. A. Haleem: Since 1928 the Turks are using the Latin 
script. The older folk still write in the Arabic script ; but the younger 
generations write in the Latin script. However they are republishing in 
the Latin script the more important of the old books, so as to make them 
available to the younger people. 


Question : Is there any hatred in Turkey towards the Arabs ? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem : 1 did not come across any ; but they 
seem to feel that the Arab world of today is weak and is divided against 
itself. 


Question : Would it be true to say that the Turks have become pro- 
gressive and dynamic as a result of Ataturk’s reforms, e.g., modernisa- 
tion of society and the dissolution of the corrupt religious orders ? 


Professor A. B. A. Haleem : No doubt the reforms of Ataturk have 
contributed to the progressive outlook of the Turks. At one time there was 
a crusade against the mulla, perhaps because he represented certain ves- 
ted interests and was opposed to the progressive measures. Now how- 
ever the Turkish Government has established a number of colleges for 
the training of mullas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean (In Ancient and 
Early Medieval Times). By George Fadlo Hourani. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press. 1951. 131 pp. $ 3. 


Whatever doubts there may be with regard to the existence of a sea- 
faring tradition among the pre-Islamic Arabs, their Muslim successors 
rapidly became pioneering navigators in the then known and unknown 
seas and oceans of the world. In the 9th. and 10th. centuries Islamic navi- 
gation had reached its zenith. The Mediterranean may not actually have 
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been an Arabian sea, but Europe had no power over it either. Muslims were 
masters of the Indian Ocean, and maintained a lively commercial traffic 
(the word itself has an Arabic derivation like so many others in the mari- 
time vocabulary) with ports along the West Indian coast, Ceylon, East 
Indies, China, and even reached Japan and Korea. ‘The European search 
for ‘“‘all water’’ routes to the East was chiefly motivated by a fear of Mus- 
lims in the Mediterranean and along the seas and coasts adjoining their 
territories. Even the European discovery of new routes was made possible 
only through the help of Muslim sailors and geographers. Ibn Majid, 
in 1498, took Vasco da Gama from the African coast to India, and 
Henry the Navigator had earlier been largely influenced by the researches 
of Arab geographers in his efforts to circumnavigate Africa. 


Dr. Hourani’s book does not survey the whole field of Arab or Muslim 
navigation; but it covers perhaps the most vital area in which the Muslims 
were active: that is the Indian Ocean. The Arabs had been sailing in the 
Mediterranean ‘since the beginning of Islam; but with growing European 
hostility, commercial navigation declined, except along the North African 
coastal belt, and attention was largely concentrated on the Eastern trade 
through the Indian Ocean. Another self-imposed limit on the scope of the 
book, as the author explains, is that it deals with trade routes but not trade. 
It is, in the words of the author, ‘‘a history of trade routes in the Indian 
Ocean and of the ships which sailed in them’. Indeed a whole fascinating 
chapter is devoted to ships, and their various parts which Dr. Hourani 
discusses with the skill of a trained navigator. However, he admits to 
no such qualification in the Preface, which only shows the meticulous 
pains that he has taken to do full justice to a difficult subject. Discussing 
masts and sails, Dr. Hourani puts forward the view that the lanteen sail, 
typical of the Arabs, came to the Mediterranean (where the square sail 
was universally employed) in the wake of Arab expansion, and “it may be 
counted as ultimately one of their major contributions to material culture. 
For without the lanteen, the European mizen on the three-masters would 
have been impossible, and the ocean voyages of the great explorers could 
never have taken place.’ (p. 104). Likewise, Arabs were responsible 
for introducing the mariner’s compass to Europe. 
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The two earlier chapters deal with trade routes in the pre-Islamic 
period, and trade routes under the Caliphate. In the pre-Islamic period, 
the author finds sufficient evidence to make “‘a sound conjecture that Arabs 
were playing some part in the seafaring life of their times many centuries 
before Alexander’’. (p. 11). However, Dr. Hourani points out that the pre- 
Islamic poetry of the desert Arabs seldom contains more than a passing 
reference to the sea. (p. 45). Discussing a somewhat more controversial 
topic, the author maintains that a Greek called Hippalus learned the art 
of direct ocean sailing from Arabia to India with the southwest monsoon 
round about 90 B. C. and not 90 A. D. as was formerly accepted. The 
discovery of the route has indeed been attributed by some writers to an 
Indian and by others to an Arab. 


Speaking of trade routes under the Caliphate, Dr. Hourani mentions 
three main effects of Islam on Arab navigation : (1) The Arabs, standing 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and having access to the wealth of 
Syria and Egypt, were nevertheless unable to derive maximum economic 
advantage from this favourable situation. The reason for it was the hosti- 
lity towards them of a consolidated Christian Europe, with the result 
that instead of a highway, the Mediterranean became a frontier, a sea of 
war. This change in the situation ruined Alexandria. (2) On the other 
hand, the Arabs, as masters of the Persian Gulf, soon restored the unity 
of the ancient Persian empire, and brought about a great expansion in 
commerce between the Persian Gulf, India and China. (3) A new era of 
exploration and development began, and for several centuries the Arabs 
showed unusual energy in trade, travel, commerce, geography and in many 
other fields. 


The sea route from the Persian Gulf to Canton, it is noted, was the 
longest in regular use by mankind at any time before European expan- 
sion in the 16th century. This route is described in considerable detail 
in the book. Against this mastery of the seas by the Arabs in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, the decline in later times, noticed briefly, is al- 
most tragic. Says the author : “By one of the ironies of history a great 
Arab seaman helped to bring about the undoing of Arab navigation, for 
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the Arabs could neither drive out nor compete with the Portuguese and 
other Europeans which followed them. Since that year (1498), Arab 
navigation in the Indian Ocean has undergone a slow decline...... They 
(Arabs) have even forgotten what they knew, for their navigational know- 
ledge is no longer sufficient to allow them to venture far into the oceans”. 
(p. 84). The Arab seaman, as indicated earlier, was Ahmad Ibn Majid, 
who, so the story goes, under the influence of drink, showed Vasco da 
Gama the way to Calicut. 


This is the first book which gives a short and extremely readable 
account, a good general survey, of Arab navigation, during the heyday 
of Islam and links it with its pre-Islamic past. The deep and careful 
study of the subject by the author is reflected in the numerous references 
which he has made to sources. Written in chaste English, the value of 
the book is further enhanced by 8 excellent and carefully selected plates 
and 7 maps. It is beautifully printed and bound, and has a very appro- 


priately designed dust cover. 
H. H. 


The American Record in the Far East 1945-51. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. New York : The 
MacMillan Company. 1952. 208 pp. $ 3. 


This book represents a laudable effort by Prof. Latourette to briefly 
depict the kaleidoscopic events which took place during the six years 
between the fall of Japan and the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
at San Francisco. It is a good and timely attempt to inform American 
citizens about American involvement and responsibility in the Far East. 
Prof. Latourette acknowledges the fact that he has written the book as 
an American citizen and as a Christian—and obviously as an American 
informing Americans he could not do less and as a Christian he could 


not do more. ee ee 
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The account of the events, episodes and developments of the years 
under review is necessarily brief. Basically these years are characterised 
by actions motivated by strategic and political interests of America. 
Prof. Latourette does recognise, though not in explicit words, that during 
these years pre-war ideas and policies of America about Far Eastern affairs 
proved to be out of date and unpractical. 


Various countries of the Far East are given space in proportion to 
American interests and stake in them. Prof. Latourette has taken full 
advantage of brevity and has encompassed very valuable information in 
this book without being turgid. But while it can be of great value to a 
general student of Far Eastern affairs, the book is not intended for a 
research scholar. The writing gives an impression of journalistic flow 
without, of course, being marred by journalistic tendencies of sarcasm, 
disparagement or propaganda. Even enemies of America have been 


given recognition of their merits. 


Prof. Latourette has discussed problems with remarkable candour 
and objectivity. Ofcourse, it is extremely difficult for a national to be 
absolutely objective in the criticism of his nation’s politics. However, 
an attempt has been made to answer criticism of American policies in the 
Far East. One thing is made abundantly clear that the basic interest 
of America in the Far East is “containment of Communism’’. Both the 
success and the failure of American policy in that region are conditioned 
by that principle. General MacArthur thinks that for America the Far 
Eastern problem “basically is theological”; and Dean Acheson is empha- 
tic that America has no intention of “sitting quivering in a storm cellar 
whatever fate others may wish to prepare for us.” America has been 
taken unawares once.in the Far East—perhaps twice—and it has no in- 
tention of being taken unawares again. This is the conclusion of 
the book. 


S. G. M. 
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Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. By W. 
Macmahon Ball: Melbourne University Press, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1952. 


210 pp. 258. 


As the author himself declared in the opening words of the Foreword 
to this book, “It is desirable that more Westerners should take an informed 
interest in the political movements that are transforming East Asia, though 
it is not equally desirable that more Westerners should write about them.” 
Indeed the profusion of books, in the post-war, or rather the post-colonial 
years, on this part of the world by Western writers is only matched by the 
dreary uniformity of their basic slant. In grey succession the books have 
poured out, the same plan of presentation and almost indistinguishable 
from each other, despite seemingly large differences in their titles. They are 
obsessed malgre Jui with the problem of “saving” Asia from Communism 
without any clear or explicit ideas of what exactly they want to save Asia 
for. With what is perhaps the supreme irony of our times, they can think 
only of the material aspects of fighting dialectical materialism. 


Being Australian, this book is a good illustration that these weak- 
nesses are essentially Western and not purely American. It attempts to 
assess the future path of nationalism in Japan without mentioning Shin- 
toism once ; it attempts to estimate the extent that China has gone Com- 
munist without a mention of the present position of that anchor of tradi- 
tional Chinese society—Confucian “familism”. Being Australian, it is 
a good illustration of the differences in degree, if not in kind, which hinder 
the essential unity of Western policies. To the United States, Japan is 
now a ray of hope in the Eastern sector of the war against Communism ; 
to Australia, Japan re-armed is a constant danger. 


His omission of Pakistan and Ceylon or his inclusion of India makes 
the exact sphere of study of this book somewhat confused, his Indian and 
Indonesian chapters in particular suffering in consequence. Nor is one’s 
confidence in his knowledge strengthened by such lapses as a reference to 
the “Johore Conference in April 1940” of the All-India Moslem League. 
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Nevertheless, for the readers he has essentially in mind, readers in 
Western countries, Professor Macmahon Ball has written a fairly accu- 
rate introductory study of these two alien forces in East Asian affairs. 
A good example of his care at avoiding subjective value judgments appears 
in his most interesting chapter on the Philippines. “Life in the Philippines, 
or that part of life with which most foreigners make contact, is so Western 
in appearance that it is easy to assume that it is proper to apply Western 
methods and judgments to Filipino problems; to assume that the acqui- 
sition of Western manners implies the achievement of Western standards. 
These are dangerous ideas. Perhaps the most dangerous of all is to 
assume, not that Western standards have already been achieved, but that, 
if achievable, they would be good for the Philippines’. 


The book in fact is a readable account of outstanding political 


developments amongst the crust if not often the cream of East Asian 


society. 


K. A. F. 





